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Heroes of Jndependence 


ees LHE Pilgrims were a simple country folk. 

‘4 oe Governor Bradford, the one great authority of these people, says 
mS) of them: ‘They were not acquainted with trades, nor traffic, but 
\f had been used to a plain country life and the innocent trade of 
husbandry.” For twelve long years they had labored together in 
Holland. Without means to carry forward their exodus into the American 
wilderness, they turned to a company of London merchants for aid. Their 
only collateral was the pledge of the labor of their hands for seven years in the 
forests. After many grievous disappointments they sailed on one ship. Most- 
of them were without arms, and their poverty was so pressing they did not 
even have extra leather soles for their shoes. Yet it fell to the lot of these 

men, who lived in log huts and fed upon the bread of corn, to found a nation. 

—From the Foreword of The Founding of a Nation. 
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THE WALRUS AND THE OYSTERS 
By Miles Gloriosus . 

‘*They wept like anything to see such 

quantities of sand’’ 

Last month I received a copy of a bro- 
chure from the Educational Publications 
Section of the National Education Associa- 
tion entitled Selecting Textbooks: The 
Publisher’s Point of View and written by 
Mr. C. W. Taber. 

A credulous reader, after completing Mr. 
Taber’s thesis, might well conclude that 
Christian has again fallen into the Slough 
of Despond, the traveler on the Jericho road 
has once more met the James Boys of his 
time (I do not refer to Henry or Edmund), 
or any other catastrophe of like gravity that 
may occur to you. 

Taking it another way, it would seem that 
the school public regards publishers with the 
same sort of apprehension felt by Lewis 
Carroll’s oysters when the latter considered 
the yee made to them by the sob- 
bingly repacious Walrus and the lachry- 
mosely laconic Carpenter. Judging from 
Mr. Taber’s remarks the public school 
oysters have profited by the terrible fate of 
their predecessors in Lewis Carroll’s poem 
and have organized a defense so baffling, so 
intricate and so varied as to leave the Wal- 
rus outside to weep in real earnest. 

Mr. Taber’s paper is confessedly a de- 
mand upon the school public for help in 
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changing or eliminating conditions and _ 
tices that, he says, ‘‘the publishers them- 
selves are powerless to Sal 

Like that other great soldier, the late U. 
J, Caesar, I find my subject divided into 
three parts. In a second class we find pub- 
lishers who are 


SEEKERS OF LEGAL REDRESS 

Court action is being taken by several 
large text book publishing companies to 
have the state school text book law of 1917 
declared unconstitutional. 

Under the provisions of this law, which 
acts as a state license, publishers are forced 
to sell the school books thruout Illinois at 
prices quoted in 1917. Lists filed with the 
superintendent of public instruction con- 
tained prices to be constant for a period of 
five years. 

The case of Charles Scribner Sons against 
F. G. Blair, state superintendent of public 
instruction, and the board of education of 
LaGrange was heard a few days ago by the 
northern district federal court. 

The Scribner company maintains that the 
law interferes with the liberty of contract 
and that large sums of money were lost on 
the books placed in this state last year. 

Similar action is being taken by the Mac- 
Millan company in the federal court. The 
company claims that on the $90,000 worth 
of books placed in this state last year, they 
lost heavily, because of the fact that since 


{ Adverticometis 


the contracts were made, the books have 
gone up more than 100 per cent. 

The Albrecht & Stehman Company is also 
fighting the law. 
- Book publishers declare they will not go 
back on the contracts already made. They 
are, however, seeking to escape from addi- 
tional contracts at the present figures. 


CHEERFUL CASABIANCA 


Lastly we find a few incurable optimists 
among the publishers. Their genial spokes- 
man wrote to me, as follows: 

‘* Anyway, these publishers who unwrap 
their sore toes for the benefit of their 
friends, make me distinctly tired. This 
eternal weeping and wailing in public places 
doesn’t get you anywhere. We are like that 
dying Irishman who said he had had a great 
many troubles in his life, most of which 
never happened. Most of our troubles never 
happened and most of the things from which 
we actually do suffer are due to our own 
sins, and I am not a preacher nor a son of 
a preacher. It is true that we have been 
up against a pretty mean situation during 
the last few years and our condition at pres- 
ent is worse than it was several years ago. 
But no publishing house that has been prop- 
erly managed is going to the wall and some 
of them will make good money, although 
few of them are making as much money as 
they would like.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 





"To enable the teachers to unite in a common 


A BOUND VOLUME OF THE 
FIRST HALF YEAR 


FOR $3.00 the first volume of the Journal of Educational 
Research substantially bound will be mailed to school libraries. 

Only a limited number are available so order at once. 

The yearly subscription price of this magazine is $4.00. 





effort to do for each pupil all that the School can 
is the purpose of research work. The Journal of 
Educational Research will aid every school to get the 
best results. 


This Journal should be part of the equipment for 
each building supplied by the Board of Education. 
The teachers read it eagerly as a guide of their efforts 
to unify the progress of pupils through the school. 











A GOOD COMBINATION IS: The Journal of Educational 
or R. Buckingham, Editor-in-Chief, Price $4.00) 


and Home lucation, (W. C. Bagley, Editor, 
Price $2.00.) 
we will send the two 
F or $5.00 magazines for one year. 


Send all subscriptions to 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois 




















can tell you. They wish to serve you. 





They have many other things of which they 


Advertisers will be glad to hear from you. 
Write to the advertisers. You will be glad of it. 
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Supplementary 
Reading 


The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 





For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I, 

For Ist and 2nd grades; price . . $ .60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 

For 2nd and 3rd grades; price. . . .60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades; price . . . .60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 

For the 3rd and 4th grades; price 
Stories of Great Adventure, 

For the 6th and 7th grades; price 

Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 

For 6th, 7th and 8th grades 


Any of above books sent postage paid on 
receipt of price. We make discount to 
schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also complete catalogue. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 








HOME and COUNTRY 
READERS 


By Mary A. Laselle 
Textbooks of patriotism and civic ideals 
in the form of reading books for the 
grammar grades, emphasizing the value 
and im ance of the two great human 
institutions—the country and the home. 


Books I-IV, for Grades V-VIII, 80, 80, 85 and 90 cents 
RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell 


Rhyme and Story Primer, 52 cents 
Rhyme and Story First Reader, 52 cents 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on 
phrasing. pveteesty illustrated 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Av., CHICAGO 
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Catalog D~ Books, Seatwork Material 

ind = Frys cna 
~Stationery and Supplies 

will “teh without charge on request 


A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 


521 SO. LAFLIN STREET, CHICAGO 














TEACHERS WANTED $135 TO $195 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1600 to $2300, have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
rranklin Institute, Dept. D223, Rochester, 
N. Y¥., for schedule showing Fall examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





Books that We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Work, Sense Trainin ning on and Games (85c) 


Primary Seat 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 
Primary t pr simple and ——. instructions for carrying out a great variety of inter- 
esting educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 

Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 1/28 pages, Cloth. Contains 72 games intended to correct in an in- 
teresting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. 

Meer C CINDELAT, 756 coon, “‘Cise. Hes been edegted bry Now York Ciry, Chisags 

. n ew . 
bal ti, the U. S. Government, hundreds of towns and cities. Kins aha in State 
of Study. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 

By Ly mee Cc. ep ym i. .. ae with illustrations in black and color. A fascinating 
story for children of the ades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 

The Nixie Bunny Books as that Tec). 

By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Teme! 144 and I Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 
1 mana filigh 2% Keday-Land, Nise ‘Bunny tn Holiday Land, Nixie Bunny in 
Faraway- Lands. Everybody LA. these! ead by over 200,000 children in the second and third grades. 

Language Games for All Grades amg cards) $1.20 2 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 Cloth. (With 54 cards Lyk, use.) Contams 30 
games designed to establish the habit qacsett Ganth to increase t he, 

Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 

By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. /23 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Con- 
tains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
it direct! vend natwally through the” “make-believe” element and the idea of friendly contest. 


WE GUARANTEE THESE BOOKS TO PLEASE YOU OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


OUR 1921 CATALOG OF BOOKS, HELPS AND SUPPLIES is now !—the lete standard teachers’ 
guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed free. equest a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Devt. 6B, 17-21 E Twenty-Third St. Chicago 


HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
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“The Illinois Examination” 
| Prepared By 


Dr. B. R. Buckingham and Dr. Walter S. Monroe 


Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Illinois 


To Meet the Needs of 


Superintendents and Teachers 
Both Rural and Urban 


“The Illinois Examination” was used during October in many Illinois county and 
city school systems. Its origin and scope were described in the September JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH and at the October meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club. A large number of city and county superintendents are convinced that this is 
the best method of testing devised to date. 


The tests are so prepared that they can be used with success by rural and city 
teachers alike. : 


Despite the “comic cartoon” attitude held by some doubters, intelligence tests 
and subject-matter tests are rapidly reaching their important position in modern school 
work. “The Illinois Examination” is the result of the accumulated experience of 
leaders in the field of practical educational research. 


The merits of “The Illinois Examination” are so apparent wherever used that its 
pp 


use will spread rapidly. Already orders are coming from Ohio, Wisconsin and Cana- 
dian superintendents. 


The cost is $40.00 per thousand copies. 


Examination I is the I|linois Examination for Grades 3, 4 and 5. 
Examination II is the Illinois Examination for Grades 6, 7 and 8. 
Teacher’s Handbook is the most complete and the clearest description yet made 


of the use and value of tests. Every teacher today needs this book. Price of the 
Teacher’s Handbook by mail 15c. 


NOTICE: Under the auspices of the Bureau of Educational Research of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the Public School Publishing Company will hereafter publish the 
tests and scales edited by the Bureau. 

For prompt service all orders for the tests heretofore listed for sale by the 
Bureau should be sent directly to 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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To MemBrrs:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting Tux 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TeacHEE at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 
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President—D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

First Vice-President—May S. Hawkins, Mound City. 
Second Vice-President—Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere. 
Third Vice-President—Anna Huber, LaSalle. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee— 

K. D. Waldo, Chairman, Aurora. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Annual High School Conference of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, November 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
As usual, there will be three general sessions: Thursday 
evening, Friday evening and Saturday morning. The 
morning and afternoon of Friday will be given up to the 
work of the sections as heretofore. 

Annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
December 29, 30 and 31, 1920. Speakers, F. G. Blair, 
Angelo Patri and Ruth Mary Weeks. 

South Central Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, 
March 11 and 12, 1921. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, April 7, 8 and 9, 1921. 

As soon as the time and place of any educational 
meeting is determined, the officers should notify the ed- 
itor of this magazine. We like to receive also a list of 
the important speakers and subjects to be discussed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 1919 


The Journal of the Proceedings of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association for the year 1919 is finally ready 
for distribution. The number available for distribution 
is being distributed to the various county superintend- 
ents as nearly as possible in proportion to the member- 
ship in their counties. 

This is one of the best books for teachers ever pub- 
lished in Illinois. If you were a member last year, call 
on your county superintendent for a copy. 


SPECIAL PLEA 


There is a lack of exact information on the question 
of the supply of. trained teachers and the demand for 
them in Illinois. Opinions seem to differ widely as to 
the number of new teachers annually required. 

Long before the present critical shortage of teachers, 
it would have been desirable to know what the needs of 


the state were and to what extent they were being met. 
At present it is more than desirable; it is necessary. 

Realizing this, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is issuing to county superintendents a sufficient 
supply of blank forms to get the necessary information 
from every teacher. The Department of Educational 
Research of the University of Illinois is cooperating to 
get this data as complete as possible. It is in a position 
to use the information and not merely file it after it is 
obtained. The legislative committee of the State Teach- 
ers Association and its legislative agent will find it of 
great value to them in their legislative and revenue 
campaigns. 

Therefore, we are urging every superintendent to use 
his best efforts to see that every teacher receives a biank 
and fills it out. We earnestly request every teacher to 
fill out her blank fully and accurately. We are trying 
to do something for the teachers and the schools, and 
the information the teachers can give us will be of great 
assistance to us. 


WESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its twelfth annual meeting at Galesburg 
on Thursday and Friday, October 14 and 15, 1920. 
Among the speakers on the program were Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Columbia University; Helen Wooley of the 
Cineinnati Public Schools; Supt. R. O. Stoops, Joliet; 
President D. B. Waldo, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan ; -President H. W. Shryock, Southern Illinois 
Normal University; and Mrs. Ira Couch Wood of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago. 

The exact enrollment has not yet been reported, but 
the number of delegates appointed to the state repre- 
sentative assembly indicates that the attendance was 
about 1700. : 

The proposed amendments to Article IX of the con. 
stitution and Article IV of the by-laws of the State Asso- 
ciation were both ratified by this division at its business 
session, 


The following resolutions were adopted: 








1. Resolved, That we commend the Western Illinois 
State Normal School for the efforts put forth to carry 
professional instruction to the teachers of Western IIli- 
nois through extension classes, and that we desire to see 
this work extended so as to cover the entire state in 
order that every teacher may have the privilege of en- 
rolling in this work each year. 

2. Whereas, In districts having the unit system of 
control, it is often impossible to secure money sufficient 
to finance the schools in an efficient manner ; 

Be it resolved, That we favor a law giving districts 
having the unit plan of organization the privilege of 
levying a special high school tax to provide sufficient 
funds for maintaining the high school in an efficient 
manner. 

3. Whereas, The several divisions of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association are unequal, both in the 
number of teachers enrolled and in the amount of in- 
eluded territory; and 

Whereas, The amount and distribution of territory 
are such as to make it inconvenient for many teachers 
to be accommodated at some central point; and 

Whereas, The best interests of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the several divisions, and the teachers of the 
state demand a redistricting of the state; 

Be it resolved, That the Western Division of the State 
Teachers’ Association hereby instruct its delegates to the 
State Association to bring before that body at its next 
regular meeting the need of redistricting the state, and 
that we recommend that this redistricting be placed in 
the hands of a committee consisting of one member from 
each of the several divisions. 

4. Resolved, That we, the members of this Associa- 
tion, believe that the fundamental needs of the public 
schools of Illinois demand an increase of the distributive 
fund to twenty million dollars ($20,000,000), and we 
hereby request our state legislative committee to go be- 
fore the State Legislature and ask for that amount. 

5. Whereas, There are great inequalities in the 
amount of money which different districts can secure 
through taxation; and 

Whereas, Administrative problems can be more eco- 
nomically and wisely solved through a larger school unit ; 

Be it resolved, That we favor a larger unit of public 
school administration. 

The officers elected for the year 1921 are as follows: 

President, Charles M. Gill, Quincy. 

Vice President, Calvin L. Cain, Rushville. 

Secretary, Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth. 

Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee, S. D. Faris, Chairman, Carth- 
age. D. P. Hollis, Macomb. R. V. Cordell, Lewistown. 

State Committees: Appropriations, J. H. Steiner, 
Quincy. Legislation, G. W. Gayler, Canton. Resolu- 
tions, J. I. Lynch, Macomb. 

Delegates appointed to represent the Western Divi- 
sion in the representative assembly at Springfield, De- 
cember, 1920. 

Delegates: G. G. Lafferty, Knoxville; 8. E. LeMarr, 
Abingdon; R. B. Simpkins, Macomb; Arthur Decker, 
Augusta; F. M. Winbigler, Monmouth; Charles Houck, 
Golden; Albert Holmes, Mt. Sterling; E. A. Huff, Farm- 
ington; Caroline Grote, Macomb; Mary Findley, Mon- 
mouth; O. A. Barr, Rushville; Alta McIntyre, Quincy ; 
Winifred Miller, Abingdon; R. H. Perrott, LaFayette ; 
R. H. Maleomson, Quincey; M. P. Wilkins, Roseville; 
A. L. Beall, Oquawka. 

Alternates: G. W. Burns, Maquon; J. W. Hunter, 
Prairie City; F. H. Currens, Macomb; Benj. West, 
Dallas City; Howard Leinbaugh, Mendota; C. C, Me- 
Cormick, Bardolph; Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling; C. C. 
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Condit, Elmwood; I. M. Wrigley, Macomb; A..E. Hub- 
bard, Biggsville; Justin Stewart, Colchester; Emma 
Beckwith, Quincy; Rosa Hoben Welch, Quincy; J. B. 
Wallace, Wyoming; S. T. Bonny, Quincy; C. S. Abt, 
Terra Haute; J. H. Callaway, Kewanee. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Galesburg, 
October, 1921. 










Myrt.e T, Suumons, 
Secretary. 








THE COST OF LUXURIES AND SCHOOLS 


Under date of October 15, the Universal Press Ser- 
vice sent out a report based upon figures furnished by 
the United States Treasury Department. As you read 
this report, which we quote below, remember that it is 
estimated that the public schools of the United States for 
the same year cost between $700,000,000 and $800,- 
000,000, or considerably less than one billion dollars. 

‘* American women paid $750,000,000 for rouge, lipsticks, pow- 
der and perfume during 1919, according to luxury tax returns 


at the treasury today. At the same time both men and women 
spent the enormous sum of $22,700,000,000 for all taxable luxu- 
ries, the figures show. 

‘*While the women were paying their beauty bill, the men 
were burning up $1,310,000,000 in cigars and cigarets. Of this 
$800,000,000 for cigarets. 

‘*Half a billion dollars was spent for jewelry, but that is only 
half the amount spent for candy. The advent of prohibition 
boosted America’s bill for soft drinks to $350,000,000. With furs 
selling at the highest prices in history, only $300,000,000 worth 
were bought. For phonographs and pianos $250,000,000 was paid, 
and for automobiles $2,000,000,000. Chewing gum cost $50,000,000. 

**Here are a few- of the other items in the nation’s luxury 
bill: Joy riding, pleasure resorts and races, $3,000,000,000; luxu- 
rious foods, $5,000,000,000; luxurious services, $3,000,000,000; 
toilet soaps, $400,000,000 ; chewing tobacco and snuff, $800,000,000 ; 
ice cream, $250,000,000 ; ‘and cake and confections, $350,000,000.’’ 


From this it seems that we pay about as much for 
beautifying our faces as we do for educating our minds. 
We spend more than twice as much for tobacco as we 
do for education. The money spent for cigarets alone 
would run the public school system as it has been run. 
And we chew and spit out enough of the dirty weed 
every year to pay for the public school system. Many 
other interesting comparisons may be made. 

The next time you hear anybody talking about the 
great cost of the public schools or opposing increased 
revenues for schools, quote a few of these figures. Doesn’t 
it seem reasonable that this country should pay at least 
one-tenth as much for its public schools as it does for 
taxable luxuries? But one-tenth of our luxury bill is 
easily twice as much as the cost of our public schools. 

































A STARTLING QUESTION 


At a recent meeting of representative school men, the 
educational problems of Illinois were being discussed, 
among which were the shortage of teachers, training of 
teachers, recruiting teachers, salaries, continuation 
schools, the needs of the state normal schools, and of the 
State University, ete. It was finally and generally 
agreed that the fundamental problem is the problem of 
school revenue, and that the solution of all other prob- 
lems depends upon obtaining largely increased school 
funds. Various methods of increase were mentioned, 
such as raising the limitation on school tax rates, em 
powering cities to levy separate and additional high- 
school taxes, doubling the state school fund, and obtain- 
ing federal appropriations in support of education. 

Back in one corner sat a very intelligent and thought 
ful man who thus far had not entered into the discus 
sion. He is a teacher of economics and a careful studen 
and observer of the practical application of economit 
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laws. His head is full of facts and statistics related to 
his subject. He is in favor of more money for schools, 
but he arose and raised a startling question. We can 
not quote him exactly, but he spoke substantially as 
follows: 

‘*No doubt it will be an unpopular thing to do, but 
I beg leave to eall attention to a few facts involved but 
not mentioned in this discussion. I have made a ecompu- 
tation and find that, if we obtain the revenue agreed 
upon here as necessary, the taxes on some classes of 
property, owned by people honest enough to list it on 
the assessment schedules, will be confiscatory or will at 
least absorb all the income from that property. For in- 
stanee, in many communities the total of all tax rates 
will amount to 12 per cent of the assessed valuation. 
Suppose a widow, or any one else for that matter, has 
$5,000 invested in notes, stocks, or other securities yield- 
ing 6 per eent. She is honest and lists this property 
with the assessor. It will be taxed at 12 per cent on a 
half valuation, which will require all her 6 per cent in- 
come to pay the taxes. Dishonest people, who hide such 
investments and say nothing about them to the assessor, 
escape paying any taxes on them. At the same time, 
there are vast amounts of lands and city lots and other 
visible property assessed at a very small per cent of its 
real value and thus practically escapes taxation. It is 
well known that much of this property is assessed at 
one-fifth to one-tenth of its value altho the law says it 
shall be assessed at a fair cash value. 

“*Isn’t it about time for us to consider some solution 
of our problem other than merely increasing tax rates to 
obtain the revenue needed for our public institutions?’’ 

And then the meeting adjourned. 


LESSONS ON SCHOOL TAXES 


III. Lamirrations ON THE Tax RateEs: 


The ratio of the assessed value of the property to the 
number of school children in the district varies widely 
in different school districts. Some districts contain great 
amounts of property and few children; other districts 
contain numerous children and comparatively little 
property. This makes the maintenance of sufficient and 
efficient schools much more difficult in some districts 
than in others. Sometimes the teachers blame the board 
of education for not paying them higher salaries or fur- 
nishing better school facilities when the board is doing 
the very best it can under its legal limitations. On the 
other hand, some school directors and other influential 
citizens talk about the burden of taxation and dismiss 
teachers’ pleas for fair salaries by saying that taxes are 
up to the limit, although they have not yet reached the 
legal limit of school revenues. Therefore, it is well for 
teachers to inform themselves as to the amount of the 
assessed valuation of the property in their respective dis- 
triets, the amount of school taxes levied, the amount of 
money received from district taxation, the tax rate used 
to obtain this amount, and the legal maximum tax rate. 

The laws of the State of Illinois now provide that all 
property shall be listed by the assessor at its fair cash 
value, and then one-half that value shall be the assessed 
value. So all of us who pay taxes pay only upon one-half 
the value of our property; that is, the legal tax rates 
are per cents of the assessed value and not of the full 
cash value. 

School boards can not increase the tax rates indefi- 
nitely to obtain additional funds for schools even if 
largely inereased funds are necessary ; for there are lim- 
its set upon school tax rates by the state laws. 

Section 189 of the school law says that the school 
board of any school district may levy ene per cent for 
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educational purposes and one per cent for building pur- 
poses. (Remember that when the term ‘‘per cent’’ is 
used in this lesson it means per cent of the assessed val- 
uation). If less than one per cent is needed for building 
purposes, the board may levy as high as one and one- 
third per cent for educational purposes if it does not 
levy more than two-thirds of one per cent for building 
purposes; that is, the school board has no power, with- 
out a vote by the people in the district, to levy more 
than a total of two per cent for all school purposes, but 
the board is allowed some latitude as to how this two 
per cent is divided between the two funds. 

But if the school board finds that it needs more reve- 
nue than this two per cent rate will yield it may call a 
district election for the people to vote on the proposition 
to increase the rate for the educational fund. The max- 
imum educational fund rate allowed even by a vote of 
the people is two per cent, and then only when the build- 
ing fund rate can be kept down to two-thirds of one per 
cent or less. That is, the total of both rates can not be 
greater than two and two-thirds per cent. 

Let us look at an illustration. Suppose the fair cash 
value of all the property in a small village school dis- 
trict is found by the assessor to be $900,000. Then the 
assessed value is $450,000. The school board may levy 
$4,500 for educational purposes and $4,500 for building 
purposes, or one per cent of $450,000 for each purpose 
if that much is needed for each. 

But if the board needs more for educational purposes 
and less for building purposes, it may levy as high as one 
and one-third per cent of $450,000, if it levies only two- 
thirds of one per cent of $450,000 for building purposes. 
That is, the board may levy as high as $6,000 for educa- 
tional purposes if it keeps the educational fund down to 
$3,000 or less. 

Then, if the school board finds that it needs still more 
than $6,000 for the educational fund, it may call an elee- 
tion of the people of the district to vote upon the prop- 


- osition to increase thé tax rate for educational purposes. 


The proposition may be to increase the rate to one and 
one-half per cent, or to one and seven-tenths per cent, 
or to any other specified rate up to two per cent. If the 
majority of votes are for the increased rate, it goes into 
effect for the next tax levy and for all subsequent levies 
until revoked by a similar election. If the village dis- 
trict used in our illustration votes to go to the limit of 
two per cent, its school board may thereafter levy on its 
$450,000 of assessed valuation $9,000 for the educational 
fund, if its building fund can be kept down to $3,000 
or less. 

Sometimes a school board will name in its tax levy 
an amount in excess of what it can get. In that case 
the county clerk extends the taxes on the collector’s book 
at the maximum rate allowed in that district. This will 
raise all the. money the law will allow, but not all the 
school board asks for. 

This law of limitations on school tax rates applies to 
school districts, township high school districts, commu- 
nity high school districts and consolidated school dis- 
tricts, or the first four classes of districts named in our 
lesson in the October number of The Illinois Teacher. 

The non-high school district board may levy a tax not 
exceeding two-thirds of one per cent upon the assessed 
valuation of the property in the non-high school district. 

There is no legal limit to the rate of the state tax 
necessary to raise the state school fund; and neither is 
federal aid limited by specified tax rates. 


Questions and Suggestions: 


1. What is the assessed valuation of the property in 
the school district that employs you? Ask your county 
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superintendent of schools or the county clerk. 

2. How much did your school board levy for each 
fund this year? Ask your superintendent, the clerk of 
the school board, or the county clerk. 

3. What tax rate is necessary to raise each of these 
amounts? 

4. What is the limit to the school tax rates in your 
district now? 

5. Has your school district ever held an election to 
inerease its tax rate? If so, what was the rate named 
on the ballot at that election? 

6. How much school revenue can your district ob- 
tain under its present limitations on district taxation? 

7. Read again Section 189 of the school law. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


(The following is a passage from a recent address delivered 
at Belleville and at Edwardsville by Dean O. L. Manchester of 
the Illinois State Normal, and is furnished us in response to our 
request for a contribution from the author). 

Strange, isn’t it, that in matters where the lives of 
nations, where civilization itself hangs in the balance, 
we should not show the horse sense that we display in 
our most trivial private concerns. What woman would 
start to reconstruct, even slightly, a last season’s gown, 
without studying first its present construction—where it 
fitted, hung well, was becoming, and where it wasn’t? 
If I were rich enough to own a second hand Ford, I 
should not venture to attempt its reconstruction with- 
out understanding its construction. Otherwise I might 
get it to pieces and not get it together again. Recon- 
struction without knowledge of construction means de- 
struction. 

Yet today there are millions of good people in this 


land of ours and across the Atlantic who are talking’ 


glibly of social reconstruction without an a, b, e—under- 
standing of social construction. Nobody knows how 
serious this may be for us and for the world. Bolshe- 
vism has possession of Russia. Even as I speak 500 
factories have been seized by the metal workers in Italy. 
More than once we have been afraid to open our morning 
papers lest we learn that German reévolutionists have 
overnight gained the ascendency and that Germany and 
Russia are united on the plane of Bolshevism. Let some- 
thing get started in Europe and how far could we trust 
Franece—historically a land of revolutions? Or England, 
where the great premier has been obliged again and again 
to take his orders from unionized labor and where union 
labor has been always—and is today more than ever be- 
fore—inclined toward socialism? It is only a good run- 
ning jump across the Atlantic now. Radicalism is not 
lacking in America. How safe are we? 

We are safe if our people understand and believe in 
our system of industry. I do not say in our political 
democracy. That is not the issue today. Sovietism in- 
cludes political democracy. But Sovietism is not our 
system of industry. Political democracy is not at stake. 
Our system of industry is. 

Now it is too much to expect that there will be any 
unbiased and sufficient comprehension of even the most 
fundamental principles of such a complex economic sys- 
tem—on the part of the masses of the people at least— 
unless such comprehension has been attained in the 
schools. Give a boy no instruction on labor-capital ques- 
tions and when he becomes a man, and either a laborer 
or a capitalist, he will be forever prejudiced along these 
lines. 

But are not the basic principles of our economic sys- 
tem beyond the understanding of the average school 
boy? I think not. 
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Suppose that I have been cutting or pulling the grass 
in my yard by my hands; that it occurs to me that by 
making for myself a sickle or a lawn-mover I can do it 
better and faster. Am I not entitled to the additional 
product—fall of grass—due to my foresight, self-denial, 
and saving? Now suppose that I lend my mower to 
somebody, may I not justly claim part of the increased 
product that he gets from its use? It would seem that 
a grammar school boy could be trusted to answer that 
question. Yet he who answers ‘‘yes’’ to these questions 
is prepared to defend our system of industry at one of 
its most vulnerable points. For that additional fall of 
grass is interest and my lawn mover is capital. 

My grandfather came out to Illinois and took up land 
when land was $1.25 an acre. Then other settlers came 
in and took up land around him. From every one of 
these ran a little stream of influence towards grand- 
father, increasing the value of grandfather’s farm. 
Waukegan was founded nine miles away and Chicago 
35 miles away. Now grandfather’s farm was worth 
$12.50 an acre. Waukegan grew, Chicago became a great 
city, and finally our farm was worth a hundred times 
what it originally cost. Now, say the single taxers, was 
not this increase in value due to the growth of the com- 
munity? Does not this increment, or the rent that comes 
from it, belong to the community? But may not a high 
school or a grammar school boy be made to see that for 
every stream of influence that ran in towards grand- 
father, a stream ran too the other way, and that grand- 
father’s account with the community is square? Is not 
a million times one the same as one times a million? 
And that Waukegan or Chicago is of more service to the 
surrounding country than the surrounding country is to 
it is hardly believable. So there is an easy defence for 
the private ownership of land and for rent. 

But we hear much today of the profiteer. And there 
is no distinction made quite often between the profiter 
and the profiteer. Yet there is all the difference in the 
world. Suppose A, B, C, D, and E are enterprisers, each 
running a factory that is canning corn. Suppose that 
E can produce a case of corn at a cost of $1.20, D ata 
cost of $1.15, C at $1.10, B at $1.05, and A at $1.00. 
Suppose too that conditions of demand and supply are 
such that they are equalized at $1.20. Then that will be 
the price and A has a profit of 20 cents a ease, or out 
of every 120 cases he may have 20 for himself. This is 
a profit, he is a profiter. He is entitled to what he gets, 
for it is due to his exceptional ability as manager. No 
one has much chance to complain of him. He pays the 
same rate of interest, the same rent, the same wages that 
the other employers do. Nor has the public much right 
to complain. He sells them corn at the regular price— 
the normal or marginal cost of production. He is not a 
profiteer. 

So our economic system is easily defended at the 
points of greatest attack. If our people are prepared so 
to defend it they will not lose their heads and overthrow 
it, however much they overhaul it. But if they do not 
understand its construction they may attempt recon- 
struction and bring about destruction. 

Over in Europe during the great war the German 
agents whispered to the ignorant Russian peasants; 
‘*Why are you here fighting us. You now have weapons 
in your hands. Go home and take the lands.’’ And the 
peasants went. They took not only lands but factories. 
Where owners objected they shot them down. They have 
done away with the capitalist, the landowner, the man- 
ager of industry. We know the result. That was the 
Russian way. It was the way of ignorance. That is not 
our way. We believe in evolution, not in revolution. 
We shall trust te ballots, not to bullets. But ballots may 
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be little better than bullets unless those who cast the 
ballots are well informed. It is the educational recon- 
struction that will give this information that I am stand- 
ing for today. I stand for the emphasis of the social or 
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THE UNDERNOURISHED CHILD 


By Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Director, Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


Parents are primarily responsible for the health of 
the children of the nation, and any health program car- 
ried on for the children of a community must have the 
hearty backing of the parents of those children if it is 
to sueceed. The natural place for health education is in 
the schools where those most interested in the welfare of 
the children can be assembled, and the Parent-Teacher 
Association can be the responsible agent backing what- 
ever health program the teachers and school physicians 
and parents adopt for the children. 

Results of the program of the Children’s Year in 
1918, when 6,000,000 children were weighed and meas- 
ured, showed people for the first time, perhaps, that 
definite standards of physical development exist to which 
children should measure up, and that malnutrition, and 
physical defects are found among the children of the rich 
as well as of the poor, and that the problem of under- 
nourishment is not one of poverty but of ignorance. The 
answer therefore is education, not philanthropy. 

In an effort to offer a solution to the question, how 
to educate parents and children in knowledge of health 
standards and rules, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund has carried on a study of malnutrition in Chicago 
and has instituted nutrition classes in the city schools, 
with the cooperation of the Board of Education. In the 
winter of 1919 the Memorial Fund undertook to esti- 
mate the amount of malnutrition in the schools of Chi- 
cago by weighing and measuring the children,—for the 
relation of weight to height is the best test yet available 
to determine the physical development of children. Of 
10,000 children weighed and measured, 40.5% were 
found to be 7% or more under weight for their height. 

Aware of the seriousness of the problem of malnutri- 
tion in Chicago through these tests, the Memorial Fund 
found that the nutrition class, as developed by Dr. W. 
R. P. Emerson of Boston, has proved the most practical 
means of securing the cooperation of the parents, teach- 
ers, and physicians, and dietitians, for the welfare of the 
child. 

In Chieago the Memorial Fund has had splendid as- 
sistance from the Board of Education in establishing 
nutrition classes, which are never instituted in a school 
without the cooperation of the principal. The general 
method of forming a nutrition class is to weigh and 
measure all the children in the school, placing those who 
are 7% or more underweight for their height in classes 
that, are limited to twenty children each. The usual 
signs of malnutrition are—cireles under the eyes, bad 
color, winged shoulder blades, frequently spinal curva- 
ture, sunken chest, prominent abdomen, stringy fore- 
arm, and general ‘‘fatigue’’ posture. Such signs are 
generally overlooked by the school physician, and so the 
first move after the weighing and measuring is to give 
every child a complete physical examination, stripped, 
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economic side of history, geography, arithmetic, litera- 
ture; and for courses in economics, sociology and social 
problems, in industrial history, and in civies, in the high 
school. 


if 

+3 
with the permission, of course, of the parents, and with 
their presence at the examination if by any means this 
may be secured. 

A large chart is made for each child showing on a 
black line the average expected gain for twenty weeks, 
and with red dots what the child actually weighs and 
what he gains or loses each week. Red stars at the top 
of the chart indicate the mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
lunches, and blue stars show the rest-periods. The child 
who has made the greatest gain in weight during the 
week receives a gold star, while a green star shows the 
presence of the mother at the weekly meetings. Each 
child gives the nutrition worker a forty-eight hour rec- 
ord of his activitie: and the exact amount of food taken 
during the forty-eight hours, which he is taught to figure 
in calories. This report is made the basis of the class 
instruction by the nutrition worker, who discusses with 
the children and their parents the reasons for gains or 
losses, suggests changes in the daily program and in- 
sists on the practise of sensible food and health habits. 
A clever device of the nutrition worker is to stimulate 
the competitive spirit among the children by placing the 
charts and seating the children in the order of gains in 
weight. If the parents attend the class they are seated 
each behind his own child, and this device has very 
effective results. No parent likes to sit at the foot of 
the class week after week, and often one week of this de- 
graded position is enough to transform the home diet of 
the child and have adenoids and diseased tonsils come 
out with willing parental consent. 

Too much cannot be said for the necessity of having 
a sound medical background for nutritional work be- 
cause only too often the causes of malnutrition are due 
to physical defects. Dr. Emerson after twelve years of 
experience, has assigned the following reasons for mal- 
nutrition: (1) Physical defects, especially obstruction 
of the breathing passages; (2) Lack of home control, 
the disorganized family, both rich and poor being ex- 
amples; (3) over-fatigue; (4) insufficient food and 
faulty food habits; (5) bad health habits. 

At the present time the Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund is maintaining nutrition classes in eight ele- 
mentary public schools in Chicago, the Board of Edu- 
eation providing a physician and visiting teachers to 
maintain others. Often the school principals are so in- 
terested in the increased mental alertness of the pupils 
of the nutrition class that they are willing to send them 
home for their mid-morning lunch of milk and crackers. 
In other schools they arrange for the rest-periods in the 
regular school program. 

Two classes were maintained last year by the Memo- 
rial Fund in a suburban private school, where the par- 
ents were more than well-to-do, and of an intellectual 
group, and yet 25% of whose children were found to be 
underweight and malnourished. Every emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that the whole child health program should 
be educational and not charitable. 

A two weeks’ training course for nutrition workers 
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has been conducted by Dr. Emerson in Chicago each 
November for the past two years, and has interested a 
steadily widening group of people in the work. One 
Parent-Teacher Association succeeded in raising funds 
to send one of its number to attend one of these training- 
schools, and this is illustrative of the splendid support 
which Parent-Teacher Associations can and are giving 
to this health program: In several instances it has been 
the Parent-Teacher Associations which have originally 
brought the nutrition workers to the school. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to win over the parents if a real re- 
adjustment in health and food habits is to be accom- 
plished. 

The Memorial Fund believes that the school is the 
best place for the nutrition class, where parental co- 
operation is most easily secured and where the nutrition 
class has a chance of being considered a part of the edu- 
cational curriculum. Eight reasons for believing in the 
class method as the most valuable form of health and 
nutrition teaching are: 

(1) It seeures the cooperation of the parents, vitally 
necessary if results are to be permanent, in a simple and 
effective way. _ 

(2) It economizes time of all concerned by bringing 
parents to the center, and minimizes the necessity for 
home visiting. 

(3) It introduces a wholesome spirit of competition 
among the children. 

(4) It pools the experience of all the families for the 
benefit of each. 

(5) It provides a mean, through the graphic charts, 
of judging the development and gain of the individual 
child. 

(6) It removes prejudices and fears of parents and 
children through exact knowledge of results obtained, 
and convinces in a moment where hours of arguments 
have often failed. 

(7) It provides a method whereby children may be 
made well in their homes without adding to the family 
budget. 

(8) It suggests a means whereby the educational, 
medical, and nursing departments of the school may co- 
operate to promote the health of the child, with no pro- 
hibitive expense. 


COOK COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


A remarkable educational campaign was conducted 
in Cook County outside of Chieago during the week be- 
ginning October 4. This campaign was planned, directed 
and conducted by County Superintendent Edward J. 
Tobin, assisted by his Country Life Directors, Charles 
W. Farr, Seth Shepardson, Thomas W. Hart, Catherine 
McClaughry, C. C. Walther, Nellie G. MeMahon, and 
A. E. Paul. 

The plan of campaign provided for a teachers’ insti- 
tute- each day and numerous community meetings at 
night. The county was divided into five parts for the 
purpose of holding five one-day institutes for the teach- 
ers, and every teacher was asked to attend the one-day 
institute most convenient for her. These institutes were 
held as follows: Monday at the Maine Township High 
School, Des Plains; Tuesday, New Trier Township High 
School ; Wednesday, Oak Park-River Forest High School ; 
Thursday, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero; Fri- 
day, Thornton Township High School, Harvey. About 
one-fifth of the teachers in the county attended each of 
these institutes, and several members of the boards of 
education and other visitors were present. 

The lecturers and instructors were P. P. Claxton, 
National Commissioner of Education; A. E. Winship, 
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Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston; State Su- 
perintendent F. G. Blair; Anna Vaughan, a special play 
director from Michigan; Margaret Streeter and Miss J. 
Quealey, instructors in musie appreciation ; David Felm- 
ley, J. Stanley Brown, U. J. Hoffman, R. C. Moore, 
County Superintendent E. J. Tobin and his assistants. 

Each evening at about 7 o’clock these speakers and 
several others consisting of special teachers and prin- 
cipals of local schools were taken out to the country and 
village schools, where community meetings had been 
ealled according to a carefully arranged plan. Two or 
three of these speakers and one or two entertainers vis- 
ited each of the three or four meetings to which they 
had been assigned, one after another, contributed from 
20 to 30 minutes to the program, and then were whisked 
away to the next meeting. This kept from twelve to 
fifteen automobiles busy every evening. The one-room 
country schools and the village school auditoriums were 
well filled with teachers, pupils and parents; and about 
90 per cent of the country and village schools were 
reached during the week. 

The purposes of these evening meetings were to 
arouse a community interest in the schools and their 
work, to encourage cooperation by all the various inter- 
ests in the community in the promotion of school work, 
and to inform everybody of the plans and purposes of 
the county superintendent and his country life directors. 

This campaign so successfully carried out will cer- 
tainly: produce good results. 


WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
By John Dizon, Columbus, Wisconsin 


I like teaching because I like boys and girls, because 
I delight in having them about me, in talking with them, 
working with them, playing with them, and in possess- 
ing their confidence and affection. 

I like teaching because the teacher works in an at- 
mosphere of idealism, dealing with mind and heart, with 
ideas and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large freedom it gives. 
There is an abundance of room for original planning and 
initiative in the conduct of the work itself, and an un- 
usual time margin of evenings, week-ends, and vacations 
in which to extend one’s interests, personal and profes- 
sional. 

I like teaching because the relation of teacher to 
learner in whatever capacity is one of the most interest- 
ing and delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a minimum 
of drudgery. Its day is not too long, and is so broken by 
intermissions, and so varied in its schedule of duties as 
to exclude undue weariness or monotony. The program 
of each school day is a new and interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and improve- 
ment. The teacher is in daily contact with books, maga- 
zines, libraries, and all of the most vital forces of 
thought and leadership, social and educational. It is 
work that stimulates ambition, and enhances personal 
worth. There is no greater developer of character to be 
found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of positions and 
interests extending from kindergarten to university, cov- 
ering every section where schools are maintained, and 
embracing every variety of effort whether academic ar- 
tistic. industrial, commercial, agricultural or profes- 
sional. 

There is no work in which men and women engage 
which more directly and fundamentally serves society 
and the state. Teaching is the biggest and best profes- 
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sion in the nation because it creates and moulds the 
nation’s citizenship. It is the very foundation and main- 
stay of the national life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is coming into its 
own. From now on, the teacher will be adequately paid, 
and accorded which is rightfully his in the public regard. 

The True Teacher is, and may well be, proud of the 
title, for his work is akin to that of the Master Builder, 
the creation of a temple not made with hands. 
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Eprror’s Nore: The article above won the first prize 
offered by the Institute for Public Service, New. York, 
for the best 400 word essay on the subject, ‘‘Why I Like 
Teaching.”’ 

We are glad to publish this prize essay. So much 
has been said in the last four years about low salaries 
and the shortage of teachers that it is well now to call 
attention to all the compensations of the teacher. This 
need not interfere with our campaign for more and bet- 
ter salaries and teachers; in fact, it may supplement and 
assist that campaign. 




























































































































































































































) The Public Service Bulletin of September 28 gives a 
, list of the different reasons for liking teaching named by 
- the numerous contestants, among which were the follow- 
A ing: Opportunity to serve mankind and country; love 
f of children; pleasure in seeing children develop; high 
: social and intellectual associations; long vacations and 
* Saturdays off; something new every day; congenial 
surroundings; increasing salary; intellectual and moral 
sclf-development; keeps one ‘‘young;’’ only two years 
necessary for preparation; can be at home; prepares 
for other lines of work; opportunity for adventure; 
stability of position; and opportunity to go anywhere 
~ in the country and secure position. 
n, er ee 
38- RESOLUTIONS OF THE N., E. A. 

A summary of the resolutions of the National Edu- 
“4 eation Association of the United States adopted at Salt 
, Lake City, July 9, 1920. 

It is gratifying to record the hearty and spontaneous 
nd response of the American people in meeting the crisis 
. that has so seriously threatened the public schools. It 
-_ is our hope that the peak of the crisis has been past and 
ms that the awakened interest of the public in the welfare 
an of the schools will, in the near future, make our profes- 

sion more attractive than it has ever been to the best 
to type of young manhood and womanhood, as the basic 
est- signifieanee of its work requires. 

We believe that at no time in the history of educa- 
fam. tion has it been so important that the teachers and school 
. by administrators should unite in a determined effort to 
8 as render to the public the most devoted and efficient ser- 
ram vice of which they are capable. Fidelity to our trust 
e. must be our watchword, improvement of our service 
ove- must be our unswerving aim. 
aga- We believe the ends which we seek demand, above 
3 of all else, an immediate and thorogoing improvement of 
t 1s the agencies for the preparation of teachers. We com- 
onal mend-and endorse the conviction, now so rapidly gain- 
to be = Hine favor in our profession and in the public mind, that 

those who enter the public school service, should have 
s and had a minimum of four years’ carefully planned prepa- 
, COV- ration, following upon graduation from a four-year high 
and school. 
ie ar- We are convinced that adequate preparation of teach- 
rofes- @Bers. and the elevation of standards of selection, ean be 

achieved only thru an acceptance of the principles that 
ngage the wealth of the nation as a whole can legitimately, and 
—— may justifiably, be drawn upon to equalize opportunities 
rores- 





for the education of all the nation’s children. We re- 
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affirm our faith in this principle, and urge the immedi- 
ate passage of the Smith-Towner bill by which federal 
participation in the support of publie education is pro- 
vided and which, at the same time, preserves the auton- 
omy of the state in the management of its schools. 

If the work of education is to be maintained, if it is 
to be so improved and developed as to meet the growing 
needs of the republic, there must be a decided increase 
in financial support. We believe that revenues suffi- 
eng ample must be provided to serve the following 
ends. 

1. To pay salaries attractive enough to retain good 
teachers now in the service and to induce promising 
young men and women to prepare for teaching. We 
hold that provision for the retirement of superannuated 
teachers is fundamentally a part of the salary problem. 

2. To provide school rooms sufficient in number to 
give each child a seat for a full-day session. 

3. To extend and improve the facilities for teacher- 
training, so that ultimately all teachers may be fitly pre- 
pared professionally. 

4. To provide adequately for vocational training, 
part time, and continuation schools and all other special 
schools that the welfare of the community demands. 

5. To establish kindergartens as soon as practicable 
in connection with all primary schools. 

6. To furnish to all children of the nation, whether 
rural or urban, equal educational opportunities. 

7. To pay equal salaries for equal service to all 
teachers of similar training, experience and success. 

The National Education Association affirms and 
forcibly emphasizes the high significance of the economic 
factor in both national and individual life, and there- 
with the signal importance of vocational training in rais- 
ing personal efficiency and augmenting the total output 
of the energies properly directed into the channels of 
industry and commerce; and it insists and urges that 
the whole educational system must be organized and 
actuated with proper regard to the practical, vocational, 
and professional needs of the individual and of the com- 
munity at large. But it would stress the crying need 
that general or cultural education must not be over- 
shadowed by vocational training; that on the contrary 
it should be emphasized and strengthened and animated 
along the whole front of educational activity. 

We maintain that education for the responsibilities 
of citizenship is an increasingly pressing obligation on 
the schools at this critical period of national and world 
affairs and to that end education for citizenship must 
fill a large place in school programs from the kinder- 
garten to the graduate schools of the universities, and 
this instruction must provide for practice along with 
instruction, so that there may be training habits, ideals, 
and attitude of service for the common weal of com- 
munity and nation. 

We favor such change in the administration of the 
Smith-Hughes law as will, in the future, avoid inter- 
ference with the autonomy of the states in the plans and 
management of vocational education. 

We favor increased recognition for State Depart- 
ments of Education in the preparation of state budgets; 
and we hold that educators employed in State Depart- 
ments of Education should be placed on the same basis, 
both as to scholastic *equirements and as to remunera- 
tion, as are those of the state’s highest eduéational in- 
stitutions. 

As effective health education is essential to the con- 
servation of the child, who is the most important asset 
of the nation, we favor definite plans for physical train- 


ing to be carried on regularly in every school of the 
nation. 
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We affirm and pledge anew our support of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The development of a unified, well equipped, well 
taught, and well supervised rural school system. 

2. The provision of facilities, including housing, 
that will contribute toward making the life and work 
of the rural school teacher not only tolerable but at- 
tractive. 

3. State supervision of both private and public 
schools, 

4. The employment of the English language as the 
vehicle of instruction in all schools, both public and 
private. 

5. The selection of the highest type of citizens for 
service upon school boards without regard to sex or 
political affiliation. 

The ideals of the world community require the united 
efforts of all nations looking to universal education as 
the surest means of establishing democracy thruout the 
world and of advancing the interests of the free peoples. 
We therefore favor the formation of international bu- 
reaus of education, as a means to this end. 

The Association pledges its membership to cooperate 
in wisely direéted efforts in city, state, and nation in 
safeguarding the youth from cigarette smoking and 
kindred vices to the end that American ideals for man- 
hood and womanhood may be preserved for coming gen- 
erations. 

The Association declares itself in hearty accord with 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirming the validity of the 18th amendment, and 
it further believes in and calls for the impartial and fear- 
less enforcement of the Volstead Act. 

The National Education Association strongly urges 
the passage of laws in each state granting permanent 
tenure to teachers during efficient service, coupled with 
an efficient method of ridding the service of inefficient 
teachers and insuring the fullest protection of counsel 
to all teachers. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A school teacher is a person who teaches things to 
people when they are young. However, it would be un- 
fair to accuse her of teaching them what they know when 
they grow up. She only teaches them what they have 
forgotten by that time. 

The teacher comes to school at 8:30 o’clock and 
when she has gotten enough children for a mess in her 
room, she teaches them reading, writing, geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, music, drawing, cooking, board 
sawing, crocheting, deep breathing, bird calls, scientific 
eating, patriotism, plain and fancy bathing, forestry, 
civies and other sciences too numerous to mention. When 
school is out she stays behind with five or six of her worst 
scholars and tries to save the state the job of reform- 
ing them later on. After that she hurries home to make 
herself a new dress and snatch a hasty supper before 
going back to attend a lecture by an imported specialist 
on the history of tribal law in Patagonia which the su- 
perintendent thinks may give her some information 
which may be useful in her school work some day. A 
great many lecturers roam the country preying on school 
teachers and some of them are Very cruel, talking to 
them so long that the poor things have to sit up until 
morning when they get home to get their daily test 
papers corrected. 

School teachers’ salaries range from 430 a month 
up—but not far enough up to make them dizzy. On 
her salary the teacher must dress nicely, buy herself 
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things for her work which the city is too poor to get, 
go to twenty-nine lectures and concerts a year, buy help- 
ful books on pedagogy, pay her way to district, county 
and state institutes, and enjoy herself during a three 
months’ vacation which her salary takes every year. In 
addition, the teacher is supposed to hoard away vast sums 
of money so that when she becomes too nervous and 
cross to teach, at the age of 50 or thereabouts, she can 
retire and live happily ever after on her income. 

There is a popular superstition to the effect that the 
great financiers can be found in Wall street and that 
they gather there every morning but they don’t. They 
gather in the school houses of the land every morning 
and as they teach the children of the nation twiee as 
much as they will ever remember, they figure out new 
ways of dividing $45 into a month’s board, a new dress, 
a trip to the county seat, a pair of shoes, two entertain- 
ment tickets, and insurance assessment and a deposit in 
the savings bank.—Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


Several inquiries have come to the editor concerning 
the provisions of the Smith-Towner Bill for a Depart- 
ment of Education in the President’s Cabinet. Our 
space will not permit the publication of the entire bill, 
but we are giving below a summary of its main provi- 
sions. ' 

THE BILL: 


1. Creates a department of education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet and an assistant secre- 
tary. 

2. Transfers to the department of education the Bu- 
reau of Education and authorizes the President to trans- 
fer such other offices and bureaus as in his judgment 
should be controlled by the department of education. 

3. Authorizes the department to conduct investiga- 
tions and studies in the field of education and report 
thereon, and appropriates the sum of $500,000 annually 
for purposes of investigation and administration. 

4. Appropriates $100,000,000 annually to cooperate 
with the States in promoting education, to be disbursed 
as follows: 

a. Three-fortieths to remove illiteracy. 

b. Three-fortieths.for Americanization. 

c. Five-tenths for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
and the extension of school terms especially in rural lo- 
ealities. Specifies, however, certain minimum require- 
ments. 

d. Two-tenths for physical education. 

e. Three-twentieths for the preparation of teachers 
of rural schools. 

5. To receive the benefits of the act a State must 
appropriate an equal sum of money. 

6. Each State must report its plans to the secre- 
tary of education. The money is to be paid when. the 
report shows that the State is prepared to carry out the 
provisions of the act. But the administration of edu- 
cational facilities fostered by the foregoing provisions is 
to be in the hands of local educational authorities. 


The recent raise in teachers’ salaries will cost Cali- 
fornia about $4,250,000 a year, and will average, taking 
the state as a whole, about $250 a teaeher. The increase 
in teachers’ pay was brought about by organized effort 
directed by the California Teachers’ Association. This 
organization has a membership of 11,000. 
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FOR EDUCATION, $495.60 


In the United States we are, in theory at least, com- 
mitted to the principle of public education as are the 
people of no other country in the world. We know that 
in a democracy everything waits on education—health, 
wealth, civic righteousness and virtue, political wisdom, 
national strength, and safety. 

Our Government is founded on the principle that all 
men are created equal with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. We know that none of these rights can be assured 
without universal education of a high order. We have 
proclaimed the doctrine of equality of opportunity for 
all the children of all the people. 

We hold that all just government is derived from 
the consent of the governed. We know that government 
of the people, by the people, can not be for the good of 
the people except as the people are intelligent, instructed, 
and trained for self-government. 

We reject the ancient autocratic doctrine that the in- 
dividual exists for the State and hold to the modern doc- 
trine of the supremacy of man, lord of all institutions, 
even the most sacred, for whose service, welfare, and 
happiness State and Nation and all their institutions 
exist. 

We have in part, at least, accepted the theory that 
the only way to help anybody is to help him to help him- 
self, and that right education is the only effective means 
of self-help. ; 

We glory in our schools as the most characteristic 
institutions of our democracy. 

Some of us believe, or seem to believe, that we are 
burdening ourselves beyond belief with taxes for the sup- 
port of these schools. 

The tax-supported State-controlled public schools we 
supplement by private and parochial schools, private- 
venture business schools, endowed colleges and univer- 
sities, all, in effect, public schools, whatever the source of 
their support or the method of their control. 

Every man knows that whatever wealth he may ac- 
eumulate he must finally leave to his own children or the 
children of others, and most men believe, or profess to 
believe, that it is far wiser to use the children’s money 
for their right education than to leave it for their good 
or their hurt only as they may be able to spend it with 
knowledge and wisdom or in ignorance and folly. 

And just what do we do? 

A careful calculation based on the most reiiawic fz- 
ures available shows that for all the purposes of edu- 
cation, public and private, from the kindergarten 
through the college, university, and technical school, and 
for all kinds of special schools, as schools for the deaf, 
the blind, the feeble-minded, orphanages, commercial 
and business schools, schools of music and arts, and 
whatever else, including expenditures for the pay of 
teachers, for administration, for lands and buildings and 
equipment, for their upkeep, for heat and light and 
water for schoolhouses, and for all other purposes, we 
are expending for the education of our children an aver- 
age of $495.60. Not $495.60 a year, but a total of $495.60 
through all the years of life till they leave school or col- 
lege for the work of life and for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a democracy in which all 
things depend on education. 

Does this sum of $495.60 indicate the full measure 
of our faith in education? Are we willing to accept it 
as the indication of our devotion to the welfare of our 
country and to the happiness of our children in so far 
as this depends on education? Can we keep these figures 
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in mind and continue to boast without a blush of shame? 
Is this sum sufficient for all the purposes of education 
for the children of the leading nation in the world, in 
the new era of freedom and democracy? Is it all the 
richest nation of all the world and of all time ean afford 
to spend on the most important interests of its citizens? 

One wonders if the value of the difference between 
illiteracy and lack of all the training of the schools and 
the education which the average American citizen should 
have is not more than $495.60.—P. P. Claxton. 


OF WHAT ARE WE ASHAMED? 


If there is anything in the world that heats my blood 
to the boiling point it is the conception held by some of 
our fellowmen that we are objects of charity. It may 
be true that the state has never justly remunerated us 
for the work we do; it may be true that teachers do not 
make a financial success ; it may be true that for ages we 
have been pitied by the lords of the earth and insurance 
agents—but we are not failures nor objects of charity. 
Too many teachers have thrust their heads under their 
wings (note the significance of the word) and begged for 
the crumbs that fall from the tables of their masters. 
Teachers, we must quit apologizing for our part in the 
world’s activities. We shall never get the recognition we 
deserve until we lift our heads and hearts toward the 
heavens and thank Almighty God that we are teachers, 
teachers of His very own, teachers of the greatest of 
His creation, architects of minds and souls, builders of 
lives, and makers of states. The sculptor chisels the 
senseless rock and fashions it into form and beauty; the 
painter blends his colors upon the canvas until we ery 
out with praise for his achievements; the farmer carpets 
the earth with the sweetness of fruits and flowers; the 
poet dips his pen into the melodies of birds and bees or 
into the heart of the world and translates things heard 
and seen into our universal language; but the marble 
image cannot love its creator—the painting has but an 
imaginary language—fruits and flowers have no soul— 


‘the poet deals in unrealities—and the teacher made them 


all. The teacher looks daily into the eyes that see; he 
speaks daily to ears that hear; he works daily with minds 
and hands that will guide the destinies of mankind; he 
sympathizes daily with boys and girls who will bless him 
when they grow up and who will spread his influence 
over many years. Christian education is the foundation 
of good government. If we are not to be decently paid 
for our services it is a reflection upon the training we 
have given the men who sit in authority today. We need 
money—we cannot live on patriotism—we must have 
meat and bread on our tables—we must educate our 
own—we are not dependent on manna from heaven—we 
are workers asking for wages. 

The letter which I received the other day, from a 
mother, asking God’s blessing upon me for helping her 
son, was worth many dollars in the keen satisfaction it 
brought—but it would not pay the rent. Let us cease 
begging like prattling children and let us gird our loins 
for battle. If the teachers quit their posts where will 
the tide carry the new generation? We are not pale- 
faced tuberculars and dyspeptics—we have brawn and 
courage. During the war the teachers stayed by their 
jobs and continued to teach the future citizenship of 
America the love of country which has made us victors. 
To have done otherwise would have been treason. Now, 
however, we ask for our own. Shall we be denied? Can 
you, the public, read and write, sing or play, paint or 
chisel, run machines, conduct businesses, plead causes, or 
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fill positions of state? Do you owe anything to the 
schools? Teachers, we have naught to be ashamed of— 
the world is our field and we continue to direct the mind 
and hand that will transform the old into the new. Let 
us look into the face of the Father this night and say 
with Christian boldness: ‘‘We thank Thee, Father, that 
we are teachers.’’ 

C. A. Matheny, in Ohio Educational Monthly. 


BORROWED FROM EXCHANGES. 


The Georgia Legislature has passed a bill under the 
provisions of which 50 percent of the total state revenues 
shall be appropriated annually for maintenance of pub- 
lie schools, beginning January 1, 1922. It is estimated 
that the law will make available approximately $5,000,- 
000 annually for the schools. The present appropriation 
to the public schools is $3,500,000. 





The Ohio Teacher states that the school boards of 
Ohio, during the year 1917-1918, borrowed $3,650,000 
at the banks and issued $7,300,000 in bonds, or borrowed 
$11,000,000 to add to all other income, in order to keep 
the schools going at all. During the past school year 
they borrowed millions more, many of them without 
authority of law. No one knows yet how much the 
current debt amounts to, but it is said to be very large. 





In an address given by Mayor Ole Hanson at Seattle 
on August 15 before the National Editorial Association, 
he is reported to have said: ‘‘In 1918 the average 
teacher’s pay for the United States was $1.48 per day. 
This year the pay will be $1.63. The treatment of 
educators made them feel hostile toward the government, 
and if a private empivye: psid such wages the people 
would tar and feather him. Twenty-iive million chil- 
dren go to these 750,000 teachers to study and nave 
their character molded. You ean see the outrageous 
wrong of such a condition. If you blink at the wrong, 
how about the danger to our institutions when the teach-’' 
ers are antagonistic? I wish to make one request of 
the editors present and that is to demand from the 
school boards adequate compensation for the teachers 
at once.’’ 





The Summer Educational Club of the University of 
Michigan, composed of 70 principals and superin- 
tendents of Michigan schools, who are taking summer 
work in the university, is unanimously opposed to the 
affiliation of teachers’ organizations with the American 
Federation of Labor, despite the fact that already, in 
100 communities, the teachers have formed unions and 
affiliated with other classes of workers. The Michigan 
superintendents are said to realize that the unionizing 
movement is gaining headway in the United States, as 
a result of low salaries and prevailing unrest among 
all classes of workers. They expect that teachers’ unions 
‘will be formed in Michigan during the coming year 
despite their opposition, as branches of the American 
Teachers’ Federation are already being proposed in 
several localities. ‘‘The school men are appreciative of 
the progressive attitude toward public education taken 
by the leaders of organized labor,’’ said Professor J. B. 
Edmonson, faculty adviser of the club, in discussing the 
attitude of Michigan superintendents. ‘‘However, the 
school men feel that there are other organized groups 
that have, or could be easily persuaded to adopt policies 
equally favorable to the schools and to the teachers. 
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It is the consensus of opinion among the superintendents 
that the unionizing movement is not entirely wise, and 
is hardly calculated to further the interests of teach- 
ing as a profession. However, there is agreement that 
some type of effective organization of teachers must be 
devised, and that this organization must cooperate ac- 
tively with other organized groups of workers and pro- 
fessional men to raise salaries and working conditions 
to a much higher level.’’—School and Society. 
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New Books 


In a letter to us a friend writes, in passing, ‘““This raises 
the question whether a review is written to be read or not.” 
As far as we are concerned, the answer is, 


| Ours are. 











Max Mavurey: Rosalie and Le Chauffeur, edited with 
exercises, special grammatical rules, notes and vocab- 
ulary by Edwin Stanton Du Poncet, Ph. D. 1920, 
Boston and Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Pp. 104. 

Rosalie is a French interpretation of a theme that, 
for a time, was a favorite with Mr. Richard Henry Little 
of Chicago, Manchuria, the A. E. F. ‘“‘Y’’ (though he 
later attempted to live that last address down by getting 
wounded on the Petrograd front in one of the Polish 
campaigns against the Bolsheviks) and yet again of 
Chicago. Yes, yes, I’m getting to his once favorite theme. 
It .was ‘‘Heaven will protect the poor hard-working 
girl.’’ Rosalie put on an exhibition of direct action that 
was completely successful. The domestic worm turned 
and the result was agonizing in the extreme to her em- 
ployers, and for that same reason, sidesplitting in its 
effect on the spectators of this little one-act play. 

Le Chauffeur is a playlet that I can personally ap- 
preeiate much better than I could appreciate Rosalie. 
You see, unti! ve get more subscriptions, I can merely 
take an academic interest in the servent problem. Such 
a problem does not exist in the House oi the Gloriosi. 
Madame does the bulk of the housework; we hire an 
impecunious and husky young college student to dig the 
garden and swat the rugs; and, at stated intervals, | 
myself scrub the kitchen floor. I make a fine job of it, 
too. No, we have no direct contact with Rosalie or any 
of her like. 

On the other hand, I can sympathize heartily with 
Aleime, a gardener out of a job, who comes to the sum- 
mer residence of Monsieur and Madame Nock and who 
is supposed by them to be a chauffeur. What would you 
do, Sergeant Hill, in Alcime’s place? Certainly, you’d 
pretend that you were a chauffeur, just as he did. He 
was getting along first-rate, too, until Nemesis in the 
form of Monsieur Filfer finally arrived. 

Both of these little plays will be whirlwind successes 
in any second-year French class that has ambition 
enough to get up a program for some Friday afternoon. 


Auice M. Smtru, Editor: Short Plays by Representative 
Authors. New York, 1920: The Macmillan Con- 
pany. Cloth. Pp. 318. 

If you wish to feel a number of artists playing with 
assured ease on your emotions, now rippling gaily im 
fantasie, now striking a few notes of poignant anguish, 
and again stirring you with a bar or two of beckoning 
mystery or with an appeal to high ideals, read these 
one-act plays collected by Miss Smith. 
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Pretend with Stuart Walker. 


ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Established December, 1888. Re-organized 
by the State- Teachers’ Association, 
December, 1894. 


THE PURFOSE OF THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ 
READING CIRCLE Is 


First—To select books suitable in both 
language and content for each of the grades 
of the publie schools. 

Second—To lighten the task and make 
more certain the selection of the right books 
by the teachers. 

Third—To make the books accessible to 
the teachers, 

Fourth—To provide them at less cost than 
they ean be had in the open market. 

Fifth—To assist the teachers in arousing 
an interest in the reading of good books by 
the pupils, 

THE PLAN 


The County Superintendent of Schools is 
the County Manager of the Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele. He has general supervision of the 
work. The State Manager will supply him 
with the necessary enrollment blanks, di- 
plomas and seals for pupils. 

The Principal or Teacher is the leader of 
the Circle. His duties are to enroll the 
pupils and send the enrollment to the 
County Superintendent and determine 
whether the books have been read with 
profit by each pupil. When four books have 
been read to the satisfaction of the teacher, 
he issues the proper award. These books 
must be the ones listed in the same grade 
the pupil is in, For example, if a pupil is 
in the fifth grade, he must read four books 
listed in the fifth and sixth grade group in 
this cireular. However, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils will receive credit for reading 
advanced grade books, also. The same 
credit will be given for reading books in the 
holdover list. 


AWARDS 


The completion of four books constitutes 
« year’s reading for which the diploma is 
issued. 

For each succeeding year’s reading a gold 
seal is awarded. 

Hence a diploma and four gold seals 
thereon represent the successful completion 
of the prescribed course. 

No additional credit is given for reading 
more than four books a year. However, 
this does not preclude a pupil from reading 
more than four books if the teacher thinks 
best. It is not advisable to read too many 
library books during the school year. 

A pupil in the upper grades who will not 
be in sehool long enough to earn all the 
gold seals may be permitted to read more 
than the prescribed number of books in or- 
der to complete the course. In such cases 
the teacher must be the judge as to che 
number of extra books read. 

Diplomas, seals and enrollment blanks are 
Pg by the County Superintendent of 
Schoo. 


. Twilight Town . 
. Story Hour Primer 


. Sam 


. High Benton 
. Young Russian Corporal... . 


stage. 





CouRSE OF READING 
1920-1921 


Pub. Our 


Price Price 


First and Second Grades 
..- Blaisdell $0.90 


Coe & Christie 


. Browne Reader Book II.... 


Browne 


. Pennies and Plans. ...Moore 
. Rhymes and Tales for Chil- 


dren 


. Peter and Polly in Autumn. . 


Third and Fourth Grades 
. Around the Lightwood Fire. 


Brevard 


. Adventures of Bob White.. 


Burgess 


. Little American History 


Plays for Little Americans 
Hubbard 


. Mother West Wind’s 


‘*When’’ Stories. Burgess 


. The French Twins. . Perkins 
. Jim and Peggy 


O’Kane 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 


. A Little Maid of Picardy.. 


Blanchard 


. Great Inventors and Their 


Inventions Bachman 


. Story of Porcelain. . Bassett 
. Story of a Thousand Year 


Pine Mills 


- Connie Morgan in Lumber 
Cam 


2 


52 
60 


75 
56 


72 


1.20 
72 
1.00 


-70 
-30 


40 
55 


-70 
55 


50 
65 


.70 
1.05 
-70 
80 


1.65 


80 
1.25 


44 


$4.40 


1.25 


75 
86 


44 


Hendryx 1.50 1.15 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Heyliger 
Togolevitch 


. A Boy with the U. 8. Natur- 


alists ....Rolt-Wheeler. . 


. Kit of Greenacre Farm.... 


Forrester 


. Abigail Adams... ..Richards 
. The White Blanket. .Brown 


Advanced Grades 


. Blue Bonnet of the Seven 


Stars 


. Atlantic Prose and Poetry. . 


Thomas-Paul 


. Rainbow Valley Montgomery 
. Winning a Cause 


Thompson-Bigwood 


. Tom Strong, Lincoln’s Scout 


Mason 


. Working My Way Around the 
1d 


1.75 
1.60 
1.75 
1.75 


1.75 
1.50 


1.65 


1.00 
1.75 


96 
1.50 
2.00 


Bryan 1.00 .85 


—_—_ 


$5.30 


1,25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.25 


1.25 
1,10 


$7.25 


1.20 


90 
1.25 


95 
1.05 
1.30 


$6.65 
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In these plays we go to Iceland with John Maefield 
and Johann Sigurjonsson, to Wales with Jeannette 
Marks, to India with Rabindranath Tagore, to the Eng- 
land of Addison’s time with Constance D’Arey Mackay, 
to Germany (befo’ de wah) with Ludwig Fulda, to 
Darktown (made famous by Roy Octavus Cohen and 
Hugh Wiley’s Military Wildcat) with Ridgely Tor- 
renee, to Ireland (before the present eruptions) with 
Lady Augusta Gregory, to the Russian stage with Anton 
Tchekoff, to Whitechapel (and perilously close to the 
Thames Embankment) with Alfred Sutro, to the city 
slums with Mary Maemillan and to the Land of Let’s 


Some of the plays have the inconvenient ability to 
leave you in an uncomfortable frame of mind;. they 
give you the impression that life is not all beer and 
skittles. As far as the beer part goes, they’re right 
since the Eighteenth Amendment was passed. 
have any tendency toward feeling complacent you are 
likely to be jarred from it by most of these one-act offer- 
ings. They are, for the most part, vividly drawn little 
glimpses of various aspects of life and, as such, are quite 
gripping in interest. I imagine, however, that one would 
need to be either a Richard Mansfield or a David War- 
field to get applause if they were actually acted on the 


If you 


Complete set—Publishers’ Price .$34.29 

Complete set—Reading Circle Price. .$26.80 

If in one shipment, Cash with order.$26.50 
How To Orper Books 

1. Any of the books listed above will 
be sent prepaid upon receipt of the price 
stated. These prices in effect July 1, 1920, 
to July 1, 1921. 

2. Be sure to give the number and title 
of each book wanted. Insert the prices and 
totals. 

3. Please remit by Money Order, Check, 
Draft, or Registered Letter. 

4. Add 10 cents extra on orders for less 
than $2. 

5. Books are sent by parcel post. We 
prepay transportation to all points in Illi- 
nois. 

6. Send your orders directly to the Man- 
ager. It will save you time and money. 
Books promptly delivered at your mail box. 
We employ no agents. 

A copy of our new prospectus containing 
titles of more than 300 good books will be 
forwarded upon application to the manager. 

7. Send all orders to 
D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 


The State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund Law went into operation July 1, 


1915. Under the provisions of the Law 
teachers who were engaged in teaching at 
that time or who had previously taught in 
the public schools in Illinois were permitted 
to elect as contributors to the Fund any 
time before September 1, 1920. The time 
allowed for such teachers to qualify ended 
at midnight, August 3lst. The Attorney 
General has ruled, however, that nutices 
from teachers mailed to this office before 
midnight on August 31st should be hon- 
ored and such teachers permitted to qualify 
provided they can meet the other require- 
ments of the law for elective contributors 
to the Fund. 

As the time drew near for these teachers 
to qualify hundreds of teachers availed 
themselves of the opportunity to become 
contributors to the Fund. The office of the 
Secretary was completely congested on ac- 
count of the large number of applications 
in the closing days under the Law for these 
teachers to qualify. 

To date six thousand two hundred seven- 
ty-one (6,271) of these teachers who were 
engaged in teaching at the time the Law 
went into operation, or who had previously 
taught in the public schools in Illinois, have 
qualified as contributors. Since the Law 
went into operation one thousand seventy- 
six (1,076) have retired. Of this number 
fifty-seven (57) have died and forty-five 
(45) have resumed teaching, leaving a total 
of eight hundred eighty-five (885) teachers 
drawing in full annuity and eighty-nine 
(89) less amounts under disability (Section 
25-C) on October 1, 1920. 

In 1919 the Law was amended to permit 
teachers who did not hold a certificate or 
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who were not teaching at the time the Law 
went into operation to file affidavits and re- 
tire without going into the teaching service 
again, provided such teachers had taught 
twenty-five (25) years previous to the enact- 
ment of the Law. Under this amendment 
forty-seven (47) teachers took advantage of 
the Law and retired. 

Under the provisions of the Pension Fund 
Law all teachers who began their teaching 
service in the public schools in Illinois after 
the Law went into operation became com- 
pulsory contributors to the Pension Fund. 
Within the five years practically twenty 
thousand (20,000) compulsory contributors 
have been added to the list. This number 
added to the group of elective contributors 
less those who have retired on annuity would 
make a grand total of approximately twen- 
ty-five thousand (25,000) contributors. 

It is probably understood by most of the 
Educational forces of the State that the 
State appropriated formerly one-tenth and 
now two-fifteenths of a mill besides the con- 
tributions from the teachers to maintain the 
State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund. The ratio of contributions at the 
present time according to the reports re- 
ceived as compared with the State appro- 
priation is about one to two. f 

The State Institutions Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund Law, which went into 
operation July 1, 1917, is for the benefit of 
the teachers of the State Institutions. (State 
University not included.) Since this Law 
went into operation two hundred thirty-four 
(234) have qualified as contributors to the 
Fund. Of this number sixteen (16) have 
retired on full annuity, one (1) under dis- 
ability, and one (1) annuitant has died. 
The two Pension Funds are separate and 
distinct. However, the two Laws are prac- 
tically the same in requirements and bene- 
fits. 


TABLES WITH COMMENTS 
(The year 1913 is the last ‘‘normal’’ year) 
TEACHERS’ AVERAGE SALARIES 


Year Men Women All 

Pre 772.07 643.70 662.07 
| teeter 796.19 660.15 684,83 
a eee 810.73 691.77 713.84 
ee 871.14 723.08 750.85 
| a 899.53 739.66 768.84 
| a 981.76 770.84 804.98 
TE 1,163.77 801.13 847.58 


Increase in the 7 years, $391.70 per year 
for men. $157.43 for women and $185.51 
for all. Twenty-eight per cent increase in 
average salary for all teachers. . 

Comment: Increase not sufficient—yet in- 
creased efficiency expected with increased 
pay. 

Per Capita Cost oF PUBLIC SCHCOLS 


Per capita 

Year cost 
MN socclddaehe-cse ce Metvarvanseen $27.70 
BE sebdnrevdsdecececesdeeseeseter 28.48 
ME dup snk {oc ddoe scent auubasmnte 29.54 
DE nadtnveheineneenayces eee teeee 30.57 
PT ihe ncs deka sed sepaines oxime eal 35.39 
ase? Ser? BERR a a A oe 38.38 
PE 5 dud cahddnesd oshs chp eesabasas 41.75 
Increase in the 7 years, $14.05. 50.5% 


increase in cost. 

Comment: Communities are - paying a 
greater per cent of increase for MATE- 
RIALS and JANITORIAL SERVICE than 
for INSTRUCTION. 


INCREASE OF PAY TO JANITORS AND 


TEACHERS 
(A comparison) 
Total paidto Total paid to 
Year janitors teachers 
BOP Aine dad $1,891,084 $20,355,751 
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06 a acvac.t 2,046,521 21,781,221 
SO rin etthins 2,191,835 23,428,204 
ee, oi 2,296,915 25,051,484 
SP ae Wawcones 2,521,834 26,305,170 
aaa 2,792,522 27,850,144 
SUE 8 .kk st aid 3,082,234 29,684,882 


63% increase in the 7 years for janitors. 

45% increase in the 7 years for teachers. 

Comment: We are informed of no cases 
in which janitors are paid too much, but we 
think the percentage of increase in money 
spent for instruction should be at least as 
much as for janitorial service. 


Per Capita Cost or High SCHOOLS 


Per capita 
Year cost 
Mt wliwttebethesccacdbeasacwaaen $58.92 
a a ee 63.72 
ED? a bv éte- Grn wits CE sah a 0 ak week 64.76 
RE Rr EE Sayer phew: 65.99 
i SiR, . 6a Ss a wtieu dyes durwamedn 70.52 
aa ae a re tT 78.07 
ee Sees 88.77 


crease, 

Comment: The per cent of increase in the 
per capita cost of High Schools is practi- 
cally the same as that of all grades. Hence 
it appears that the per cent of increase in 


salaries of grade teachers exceeds that of 
high school teachers. 
CURRENT Cost OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Current 
Year expenses 
DE. <eucededawhwndueci eee $27,990,661 
i deedeaceumes sande eerse 29,714,690 
Re OH ee 31,445,046 
RED. peautstsvadles se secrusrie 33,162,759 
ST bies ttebunens hss adaee sen 38,743,822 
RE Ie 41,507,153 
PI, eo Aree oe 45,361,089 


Increase in total current cost for the 7 
years, $17,360,428 or 62% increase. 

Comment: This increase, while large, is 
not out of keeping with the increased cost 
of other institutions over the same period 
of time. For instance, the increased cost 
of rendering public utility service is con- 
servatively estimated at from 60 to 100%, 
and the increase in the cost of our state 
government, under most careful and eco- 
nomic management, was 70% for the same 
period of time.—Educational Press Bulletin. 
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MADE HIS OWN JOB 


Last month newspapers carried an item 
that should rouse the faint-hearted to more 
spirited efforts. The item told of Mr. Carl 
Bickel, a bachelor of arts from Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, and a master of arts from 
the University of Illinois. The following 
quotation from the newspaper clipping shows 
that Mr. Bickel ‘‘is at the present time 
principal of the high school at Warrensburg, 
TIilinois, a new high school organized by 
himself.’’ 

Assuming, of course, that the newspaper 
was correct in its statement, what more in- 
spiring example can we set before the new 
teacher who is about to embark on the great 
profession of training Young America? 
Whereas, the old readers used to hold up 
for us pictures of Casabianca, Marco Boz- 
zaris, William Tell, the Spartan boy, and 
other intrepid heroes of the echoing past, 
hereby be it resolved that Mr. Bickel de- 
serves at least an equal, if not a more hon- 
ored place, in the bright lexicon of youth. 

**T grant you,’’ as President Kemp of 
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Wesleyan is fond of saying, that perhaps 
you have applied for a position and have 
not received it. I grant’ you again that no 
other position is visible at the moment. 
What would you do, t Hill? The 
answer is clear, follow Bickel’s example and 
organize a new job. 

This calls to mind the enthusiast who 
rushed into the offices of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois some 
years ago. 

**Got a great idea!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Out with it,’’ replied the director 
crisply. 

‘*You’ve a great plant here for training 

high school teachers—you get calls for teach- 
ers—why not organize an entire high school 
faculty at a time, train ’em as a team, 
’em to work together—and then take ’em 
out and sell ’em in a body to some high 
school board—you know, nifty ad, ‘high 
school faculties furnished complete on de- 
mand,’ great idea, what?’’ 

‘*Great,’’ gasped the director. 

Not having the facilities at hand, Mr. 
Bickel did not attempt such an ambitious 
project. But he did the other important 
thing; he organized a place for a faculty 
to perform. 

Mr. Bickel has taught for a number of 
years, particularly in Lincoln and in Me- 
Lean, and his many friends will be inter- 
ested in his progress. Physically speaking, 
should Mr. Bickel ever decide to quit the 
teaching profession and should Mr. Roscoe 
Arbuckle ever decide to retire from the 
movies, it is quite certain that Mr. Bickel 
would win easily over any other competitors 
for Mr. Arbuckle’s place. At the same time 
Mr. Bickel has proved the exception to 
the famous remark attributed to the sheriff 
in ‘‘The Roundup.’’ The newspaper item 
referred to above carried the announcement 
of Mr. Bickel’s marriage. Mrs. Bickel was 
formerly Miss Mary Elizabeth Zimmerman 
of Bloomington. 


ARMS AND THE MAN,—AND THE 
MORTARBOARD 


The chance for a thorough college educa- 
tion will soon be open to qualified soldiers 
of the United States Army. From the first 
grade to the final collegiate degree, the way 
is being paved by the War Department, with 
the cooperation of numerous educational in- 
stitutions, for a complete training in all 
academic and in many technical courses. 

By the autumn of 1921 it will be possible 
for more than 100 qualified soldiers to lay 
aside their uniforms and enroll as students 
in as many colleges throughout the country. 

While this project is an entirely new de- 
parture for the military establishment, it is 
the result of a definitely conceived plan to 
make the army an organization of the full- 
est educational opportunity and to offer 
soldiers the same chance for mental improve- 
ment which they might secure in civil life. 


LITERATURE ON SAVING 
The Savings Division of the Treasury De- 


partment has been continued as a permanent | 


peace-time organization with a view of mak- 

ing more universal the habits of saving and 

safe investment of money. The latest con- 

tribution by the Savings Division is a little 
mphlet, ‘*Teaching Children How to 
ve.” 


HANDY CANDY 


‘*Extravagant, I call it.’’ 

**Huh?’’ 

‘*Using those expensive marshmallows I 
gave her to touch up her white shoes.’’ 


’ 
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4 In METHOD oF SELECTION 
o The Colorado Teachers’ College is now 
t. requiring all students who ask to take more 
e than sixteen hours work in one quarter to 
a qualify by passing satisfactorily an extra- 
hour examination in which some form of 
10 intelligence test shall be used. The exami- 
1- nation is given by the department of psychol- 
1e ogy and the results tabulated by the pro- 
gram committee. 
No student who falls below the upper 
or quartile of a distribution of college stu- 
dents shall be allowed to carry extra hours. 
v4 Those who exceed this grade but fall be- 
h- low the upper eighth of the distribution 
ol shall be allowed to take only one extra hour, 
ch while those who exceed these grades shall 
m be allowed to take two extra hours. 
gh After the student’s first quarter, hours’ 
gh grades must average ‘‘A’’ to qualify for 
ie- one extra hour and above ‘‘A’’ to qualify 
for two extra hours, This applies only to 
such students who have already passed the 
fr. examination satisfactorily. 
vas Of the students who took these tests for 
unt the fall quarter 65 per cent were allowed to 
ity take the extra work. 
of FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH UNI- 
Me- VERSITIES 
‘er Announcement has been made of the 
ng, American Field Service Fellowships for 
the French Universities and the trustees will be 
joe glad to have your cooperation in letting suit- 
the able candidates know of the opportunities 
‘kel for graduate study in France next year. In 
tors order to provide an enduring memorial for 
ime the one hundred and twenty-seven Field Ser- 
to vice men who gave their lives to the Cause, 
riff and in order to perpetuate among future 
tem generations of French and American youth 
ent the mutual understanding and fraternity of 
was spirit which marked their relations during 
man the war, an organization has been established 
known as the American Field Service Fel- 
lowships for Frerch Universities with offices 
at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. The fel- 
[E lowships for 1921-22, not to exceed twenty- 
five in number, will be of the value of $200 
uca- plus 10,000 franes, and are tenable for one 
jiers year. They will be renewable for another 
first year upon application, provided circum- 
way [stances warrant it. Courses are offered at 
with @Aix-Marseille, Alger, Besancon, Bordeaux, 
1 in- @§Caen, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Grenoble, 
1 all @lille, Lyon, Montpelier, Nancy, Poitiers, 
3. Rennes, Starsbourg and Toulouse. 
sible ———- 
> lay SORTINA’S SORTIE 
dents Bin the Webster School in Chicago last 
nts¥: Bmonth Salvatore Sortina and Abe Selon en- 
it is pe*sed in fistie combat in the school base- 
un to fpment. At the conclusion of the affair Abe 
full- |°lt worse than Governor Cox or Senator 
offer Lewis can possibly feel; in fact, as the 
weve nglish put it, Abe was worsted. Thereupon 
fe be’s mother, Mrs. Rose Selon, filed a com- 
. laint against the school principal, Miss 
lice M. Hogge, asking Miss Hogge’s re- 
; moval on the charge that the principal 
ountenances such a manner of settling the 
Y A lifferences between pupils. Twenty-two na- 
ors ionalities are represented in the Webster 
: ~ Bechool, 
g and 
t con- 
“little PHYSICAL EDUCATION BILL 
w to The Parent-Teachers’ Association and the 
ogress of Mothers, of which Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins is president, have gone on record 
s favoring the Fess-Capper bill, providing 
a appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
physical education of all school children. 
he bill is expected to come before Con- 
lows I Bress in the December session. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


To be given in the regular class room,—the pupils give a natural response. 
An accurate scale to determine the Mental Age of your primary grades. 
Avoids the unnecessary expense of the individual mental test. 


First grade pupils have no difficulty in following the directions, repeated 
by the teacher. 


The wt Group Tests are needed to classify your pupils intelli- 
gently. 


PRICES: — $ 6.00 per hundred 
58.00 per thousand 
-25 Teacher’s Manual 


Write for further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. ‘Chicago, IIl. 

















Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want for your 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 
101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
choicest gems—of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 





Other — - 

Books: ‘ e 25c per copy in any 
ror Best Songs. Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a —_ copy 

F — ~ > and judge it for yourself. 
Write for Prices. 





THE CABLE COC., 1222 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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BETTER THAN OUR GRANDSIRES 
THIS MAN SAYS 


The raising of the army in the Civil War 
and in the last war are vividly contrasted in 
the continuation of Henry Holt’s ‘‘Gar- 
rulities of an Octegenarian Editor’’ in the 
October The Unpartican Review, where we 
read that at Yale— 


**To those who were not mature and wise, 
it. came as a bolt from a clear sky; they 
had not thought it possible. Nobody was 
prepared for it. Even judgments about the 
right and wrong of it were all confused. 
The idea of coercing members of a republic 
was a puzzle to those who had not thought 
about it. . The recent World War, on 
the contrary, was a fact years before the 
United States went into it. The result was 
that a score went from the universities to 
the World War where one went to the Civil 
War. Most of the comparatively few who 
ultimately did go waited a year or two, or 
even three, before going. . . . As the aboli- 
tion sentiment in Massachusetts was much 
stronger than in Connecticut, many more, 
I think, went from Harvard to Yale—es- 
pecially as Massachusetts men gave the first 
blood, to the mob which attacked them as 
they passed through Baltimore. But even at 
Harvard the Civil War record was nothing 
to what it was in the recent war, and the 
same was true pretty much everywhere else. 
I think that to a considerable extent the 
East and West changed places in. the two 
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wars—the West being stronger than the 
coast in the Civil War, and the coast, as 
more open to attack, being stronger than the 
West in the recent war. However that may 
be, there was no such universal rising in the 
earlier war as in the later one. In the for- 
mer, substitutes were freely bought, and even 
municipal funds appropriated to help poor 
people with dependents buy them, and drafts 
were often resisted, while in the recent war, 
they were virtually "not resisted at all. Some 
attribute the difference to the modern propa- 


ganda, but I think there was a feeling far 
beyond the reach of propaganda, and that 
the greatest cause of all has been improve- 
ment in human nature.’’ 


Davie—‘‘I went to a surprise party last 


night.’’ 
Maud—‘‘ How did you know it was a sur- 
prise party?’’ 


Davie— a everybody looked surprised 
when I came in 








them in written work? 


Monroe has prepared a set of sentences. 


HOW TO GET CERTAIN FACTS 
THAT YOU WISH TO KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL 


1. Can your pupils spell the words of the Ayres’ list of 
most frequently used words in common writing when they use 


TIMED SENTENCE SPELLING TESTS 


By Walter S. Monroe 


For each grade from the third to the high school Doctor 





Value’’ 


“7 or 


the grade. 


Each set embodies 


2nd. How do you grade your pupils on written composi- 
tions for power to express their full thought—‘‘The Story 
of composition? 


SCALE FOR MEASURING WRITTEN 


Devised by M. H. Willing 


This scale gives eight types of children’s composition 
graded from 20 to 90. 


It gives instructions for the children in writing an ex- 
‘story,’ 
-~- com: — by the scale. 
ch grade from the fourth to the eighth is also given in the 
srepertien found in lower, middle and upper percentiles of 


The scale is printed on one sheet of 12 by 38 inches. A 
class record sheet is supplied with the scale. 


Price, 10 cents by mail. 






COMPOSITION 


* and instructions to the teacher in grad- 
The standard scores for 


















3 or more for 7 cents each. 1 cent 


























in sentences 50 words of the Ayres list suited to the grade. 
These sentences are to be dictated to the class at the rate 
indicated on the test by the number of seconds for writing 
each line or phrase. 


The time allowed the pupils in each grade was determined 
from the writing of about 6000 children. 


In ordering these Timed Sentence Spelling Tests order 
Test One for Grades III and IV, Test Two for Grades V and 
VI, and Test Three for Grades VII and VIII and High 
School. Each test gives two sets of sentences and two rec- 
ord sheets for the two grades. 


Price, 5 cents for each (Test One or Two or Three); 12 
cents for the full set for all grades. No order taken 
for less than 25 of any test. 


Send all orders direct to 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








each for additional class record sheets. 





For better instruction of the gifted pupils in your class 
you need to know the five to ten percent who have superior 
native intelligence power. 


TESTS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
By G. M. Whipple 


Doctor Whipple has conducted extensive experiments in 
the selection and teaching of gifted children in the grades 
from four to eight. From many tests he has devised a set 
of six ed eh intelligence tests best adapted to determine 
the gifted children. These six tests are bound in a twelve 
page pamphlet. 


Price, in quantities of 25 or more 10 cents each. 





Send all orders direct to 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 


ly 1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
a As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance »mong teachers. 
Both will rece've personal and 
discriminating “ervice. Mert. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 























Peomedalg’ > 
THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Iroing Pl., N.Y. 


HENRY VAN DYKE SUMS UP BOTH 
THE GOOD AND BAD ELEMENTS 
IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is a word variously employed. 
It signifies a government, a theory, a way 
of living, and (like Boston) a state of mind. 
In the United States of America it is also 
used, and capitalized, to denote one of the 
two political parties which alternately con- 
trol and criticise the conduct of the state. 
With this last meaning the present essay 
does not deal. 

Toward the other four significations of 
democracy I stand thus. As a state of mind 
it is wholesome. As a way of living it is 
convenient,‘ although not always the most 
eomfortable. As a theory it is admirable 
with mild reservations. As a mode of gov- 
ernment it is the most promising yet devised 
by man. 

This is not as much as to say that it is 
always possible or even desirable for all na- 
tions at all stages of their growth. What 
has been written by Rudyard Kipling of the 
Bandar-Log or commonwealth of monkeys, 
is pertinent also to the Boob-Rah or régime 
of the ignorant by force of numbers. 

But granting a moderate degree of self- 
knowledge as a preparative for self-determi- 
nation, and a reasonable consent to those 
natural and moral laws which cannot be 
altered by popular vote, probably democ- 
racy offers more to man than any other way 
of regulating his common affairs. 

It is costly in discussion and debate; but 
by way of recompense it promotes general 
intelligence and the most Christian virtue of 
patience. It is subject to errors; but it has 
the merit of bringing home the responsibil- 
ity to those who make them; for where all 
decide, all must share the consequences. Un- 
der a rule in which you yourself partake, 
weak complaining is a form of self-reproach, 
violence is treason, and the only wisdom of 
the discontented lies in the continued effort 
to bring the majority to a better choice. 
Thus democracy, rightly considered, has in 
itself something bracing, salutary, and edu- 
eative. 

‘*Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,’’ as Lincoln ennobled it in 
his imperishable phrase, has a superior qual- 
ity in its ideal of perfection. 

From ‘‘ Suicidal Tendencies in Democ- 
tacy,’’ by Henry van Dyke, in the Novem- 
ber Scribner. 











































































DARK, INDEED 


‘‘What is obscurity, Tommie?’’ asked the 
teacher. 

‘*Tt’s a place, I guess, 
Teply. 

‘*Oh, no! Why do you say that?’’ 

‘*Must be, because that’s where a lot of 
candidates go after election.’’ 

—Minnesota Star. 
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